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made homeless by the great Chicago fire, Ed-
ward attended a public school. The following
year he entered the Cook County Normal School,
from which he graduated in 1875. He entered
Northwestern University but left before the first
term was over to accept a teaching position at
Dalton, 111. Here he remained only long enough
to realize that he was not interested in teaching.

He had always been keenly interested in out-
door life, and in the summer of 1872, to aid
recovery from an attack of blood poisoning con-
tracted in skinning birds, he joined Edward D.
Cope and Samuel Carman [qq.v.~\ on a field trip
to Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada. The collections
which he made on this trip were purchased by
the Chicago school he had attended. To secure
greater opportunities to pursue the career of a
naturalist he went to Washington to see Spencer
F. Baird \_q.v.] at the Smithsonian Institution.
No position being open to him at the time, he
entered Johns Hopkins University in the autumn
of 1876 for a special course in biology. Early
the next spring he accepted a chance to do field
work in Alaska and so cut short his university
training. He never again attended college, but
many years later, in 1920, Yale University con-
ferred on him the honorary degree of master of
arts, and George Washington University that
of doctor of science.

Nelson was one of the pioneer group of Amer-
ican naturalists to whose lot it fell to work in
many and widely scattered parts of North Amer-
ica at a time when, biologically at least, those
areas were practically unknown territory. His
field work, which covered more than twenty
years, extended from arctic Alaska to every
province and state of Mexico. In the spring of
1877 he embarked on his first great expedition,
to arctic Alaska, where he remained for a num-
ber of years and amassed enormous quantities
of material and information on the biology and
ethnology of that great area. His published re-
ports on this work became classics in their re-
spective fields. The two main reports deal with
the birds and the Eskimos of Alaska, respec-
tively, and may be found in Report upon Natural
History Collections Made in Alaska between the
Years 1877 and 1881 (1887). On his return to
Washington, Nelson contracted tuberculosis and
was invalided to the dry climate of Arizona,
where he gradually recovered and subsequently
made collections in various parts of the South-
west At the beginning of 1892 he was instructed
to proceed to Mexico for a trip of about three
months under the auspices of the Department of
Agriculture. This and succeeding trips con-
sumed fourteen years and covered every section
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of the country. The results of these expeditions
were his greatest achievement in the field. Upon
his return to Washington his time became taken
up with administrative duties, and the reports
on the great Mexican collections did not pro-
gress as otherwise they would have. Although
he was the author of many papers describing
new genera, species, and subspecies of animals,
often in collaboration with his colleague, E.
A. Goldman, his complete reports were never
finished.

Among his publications may be mentioned
Revision of the Squirrels of Mexico (1899);
"Lower California and Its 'Natural Resources"
(Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences,
vol. XVI, 1922) ; The Rabbits of North Amer-
ica (1909) ; and Wild Animals of North America
(1918, 1930). From 1916 to 1927, Nelson was
chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the
Department of Agriculture, where his greatest
constructive achievement was the negotiation of
the migratory bird treaty with Great Britain,
to protect birds that migrate between the United
States and Canada. After his retirement in 1927,
he worked on his Mexican collection until his
death from a heart ailment. His scientific asso-
ciates honored him by electing him to the presi-
dency of the American Society of Mammalogists,
the Biological Society of Washington, and the
American Ornithologists' Union, and by naming
over a hundred animals and plants after him.

[E. A. Goldman, in the Aukf Apr. 1935 ; Bird-Lore,
July-Aug. 1934; Who's Who in America, 1934-35;
Aria. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1935; Evening Star (Wash-
ington, D. C), May 19, 1934.]
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NEWMAN, ALBERT HENRY (Aug. 25,
i852-June 4, 1933), church historian, educator,
was born in Edgefield, S. C. His paternal great-
grandfather, Thomas Newman, was born in New
Jersey, married in Virginia, and finally settled
in Georgia. His son William had twenty-eight
children, of whom John Blackstone Newman,
Albert's father, was one of the older. After fight-
ing in the Mexican War, the latter settled in
Edgefield, S. C. On the maternal side, Albert's
grandfather was Henry Whitaker, born in Con-
necticut in 1790, but in after years a resident of
South Carolina. His daughter Harriet married
John Blackstone Newman at Edgefield in 1843;
Albert was their third child.

At the age of nine the boy was left motherless,
in the care of his twelve-year-old sister Harriet
The father soon thereafter moved to Thomson,
Ga. Already known to be precocious, Albert
made rapid progress in a private school taught
by the Rev. E. A. Steed, pastor of the Baptist
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